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whese smemories jolts my, grandfather, A.C. 
Comparet. of Hicksville, Ohio. were copied out of the 
files of the Fort Wayne Sentinel for 1902. They ap- 
peared originally in the Hicksville News. 

I remember my grandfather as he walked 
around the streets of Fort Wayne and along every foot 
of the banks of the rivers during his frequent visits to 
our family. He would always call on the ‘Swinney 
Girls" and Miss Eliza Rudisill. friends of his boyhood. 
In this way he kept in touch with a happy youth. 

The idea of preserving these memories. pos- 
sibly sharing them, must have come to him as he kept 
- his contact with the past fresh in his own mind. So he 
wrote it all out in his careful longhand. What he has 
written is undoubtedly incomplete. Possibly he told 
the rest to those around him. Some of it he told to me 
with many gestures of both hands. It all helped him 
to recreate a boyhood cut short by the death of his 
father. Francis Comparet. who left a wife and six 
minor sons. He belongs to the last generation of pure 
French blood. a 

The importance of these memories is in the 
Bimesthey irepresent--the fur -trading,. .river,, canal 
days of Fort Wayne's pioneer beginnings --when strong 
young men were building the foundations for a thriving 
city of homes. 

Such memories have a way of escaping unless 
someone among us 1s vigilant. 


Bessie K. Roberts 
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REMINISCENCES OF A. C. COMPARET! 


My father moved up the Maumee River in 1818 
on a pirogue as the only means of travel in those days, 
and settled in Fort Wayne, where the St. Joe and St. 
Mary's rivers form the Maumee. The principal in- 
habitants were Indians, as there were two tribes at 
that time, the Miamis and Potawatomies, and not very 
friendly with each other, although they met there in 
the fall and spring to dispose of their furs and pelts. 
Hunting and trapping were the only means of making a 
living in that wilderness. G. W. Ewing and Francis 
- Comparet were the principal buyers and shippers in 
the fur trade and it was looked after very closely. In 
the spring the work of handling, packing and getting it 
ready for market was quite a job, as everything had 
to go through a regular course of inspection, of flesh- 
ing and trimming, then it was hauled to the river and 
put on board pirogues bound for Maumee City; thence 
by lake to Buffalo, N. Y. 

The fort, council house and garrison remained 
standing for a long time. When the canalwas surveyed 
it passed through the garrison and it was torn down in 
digging the canal bed. The fort, a few rods from the 
garrison, did not interfere. The fort remained on the 
spot untilit rotted down. Some of its timber was made 
into canes and sold. 

There is much talk in regard to the canal. 
When it was completed in 1837, there was a boat that 
was run west as far as Huntington (by using the Feed- 
er)as it was not completed through thetown until 1840. 


It took considerable time to build the acqueduct across 
the St. Mary's bridge but it was completed before the 
lock below town. An embankment was thrown up be- 
low the old fort and a waste-way made to carry off the 
surplus water into the Maumee River. ‘This was done 
to furnish water power for a large grist-mill built on 
the canal. This mill was built by the Messrs. Hamil- 
ton and Williams as a merchant mill, as the wheat 
from the northern prairies began pouring in and sold 
to these mills for from sixty to seventy-five cents per 
bushel. 


OLD FORT WAYNE 


The fort was on a high embankment of the Mau- 
mee overlooking the Indians across the river, where 
they were encamped on the lowlands (Lakeside) and up 
the St. Joe. This river emptied in the Maumee on the 
site now Lakeside--a nice addition to the city by an 
extension of Columbia Street across the Maumee River 
by abridge extending the street through Lakeside some 
two miles east. A levee was thrown up on the north 
side to prevent the overflow of high water and drown- 
ing out Lakeside. (St. Joe Blvd.) 

There has been some talk among the old set- 
tlers that Harmar forded the river west of town. That 
would have been the St. Mary's River. This river 
heads in Ohio and flows north, and it reaches Fort 
Wayne onthe west. It takes an easterly course ina 
semicircle around the city and joining with the St. Jo- 
seph which flows from the north, forms the Maumee 
River some hundred of rods north of the fort. Harmar 
forded with his army to meet the Indians some three- 
fourths of a mile below the head of the Maumee, as the 
banks were too steep to march, the troops went down 
to the river at this point. 


Below the fordis a piece of bottom land extend- 
ing one-half mile below where he forded. There must 
have been a battle on this spot for I have followed the 
plough many a day and picked up relics of those days. 
This piece of bottom land lay between the canal and 
the river, some fifty acres. The river ran due east 
along this bottom land, then it struck a high bank on 
the north side. Then it ran south about one-fourth 
mile, then on the south side ahigh embankment changed 
its course east. At this change of its course it formed 
an island which was a nice site for a mill which was 
erected by Matthew Wines. He owned the land extend- 
ing to the river on the south side. 2 The canal passing 
through neared the river at this point. The mill was 
built by himself. All shafting and cogs were made of 
wood as castings were not obtainable then which was 
about 1832 or 1833. 


FAMOUS BOATS 


Now for the great thoroughfare passing through 
Ohio and Indiana from Lake Erie to the Wabash River. 
_AsI have said, this canal was finished from Fort Wayne 
west to Lafayette, Indiana, as boats four in number 
were running between these points. I will give the 
names of these boats and the parties running them -- 
Indiana, Wabash, Clyde. These first three were owned 
and run by three brothers--Archibald, Samuel and 
William Mayhorn. The fourth boat, Chief Richardville 
was run by Captain Dana Columbia, owned by Francis 
Comparet. It was afterwards sold to Mayhorn. These 
men who run the boats came from the Erie Canal, state 
of New York, and made their homes at Roanoke, Indi- 
ana, sixteen miles below Fort Wayne; but were not 
successful in their boating. Dana Columbia, of the 
same state, made his home at Fort Wayne. When the 
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Wabash Canal made the junction with the Miami Canal 
in Paulding County, thinking it would be a good busi- 
ness place point for him to locate, he left his work on 
the canal. It proved to be a failure, but he remained 
one of Paulding County's good citizens for many years, 
passing away some twenty-five years ago. 

The Wabash Canal was finished west of Lafa- 
yette in 1841 for the use of boats, as myself, brother 
and four other boys were sent to Vincennes, Indiana 
to school and we went by canal to Lafayette and board- 
ed a steamer on the Wabash River for Vincennes. I 
remained at school for two years. Passing on down the 
river we could see much improvement that we did not 
have along the Maumee River. While at Vincennes we 
learned how the surplus of wheat that was raisedon the 
Wabash River was taken to market. They built rough 
barges of lumber, corked and pitched for seven feet 
from the bottom up, and loaded with corn, cattle, hogs 
and horses, floated down the Wabash River, then the 
Ohio, then the Mississippi to New Orleans. Four men 
on each barge could handle it, as it floated down with 
the current. They would sell the outfit and return on 
steamboats. We would sit on the banks of the river 
and see many of them passing down and enjoying their 
trip. When the canal was finished through to the lake 
in 1843, the tide of trade from that section was shipped 
east for a better market and at less expense. 

A pirogue of those days was hollowed out of 
large poplar trees and was from thirty to sixty feet 
long and some even longer. The men who were car- 
riers of freight in these craft were mostly Canadians. 
William Rogers of near Antwerp was famed as a 
builder of these rough boats. 


DAYS*OFeTHE OLD CANAL 


The town was then in its infancy and not thickly 
populated with the whites. Some of the general stores 
were Comparet and Colerick, Hamilton and Taber, 
John B. Bourie and Co., Hanna and Jefferds. Ewing's, 
Aveline and Chief Richardville kept open in the fall and 
spring to trade with the Indians. Their goods were 
brought up the Maumee by keelboats and pirogues owned 
and run by different ones. On the river, Ravencroft 
and Barber owned two keelboats that would carry more 
freight than pirogues at a good stage of water, and be- 
ing decked over, would protect the crew from getting 
wet. It would take seven men to run them up the cur- 
rent, as three on the side of the boat with long setting 
poles would run from the bow to the stern with poles 
set on their shoulders, pushing it up stream. The 
river in those days did not rise and fallas it does now, 
on account of the heavy timber lying along the banks, 
the water being slow reaching into the river and slow 
to go down. We were always visited with a June fresh- 
et. but it is seldom now that we have a freshet that 

month. as the lands along the river are cleared up and 
the water soon finds its way to the stream. 


A QUEER CHARACTER 


Along the banks of the rivers, Maumee, St. 
Mary's and St. Joe, we would find apple trees bearing 
fruit. It would be a mystery to some how these trees 
came there, growing among plum trees and the other 
forest trees. Inthe early history of this wilderness 
there came a mandown the Ohio River with two canoes 
lashed together. His name proper was Jonathan Chap- 
man, but his nickname I better remember--Johnny 
Appleseed. I was personally acquainted with him in 
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my boyish days. He had many nurseries planted along 
the rivers and it was said of him that he set these 
trees out along the rivers at Fort Wayne. I have often 
while fishing picked off apples from these trees and 
ate them. Asa person fishing often will set his pole 
and hunt for something to eat, so we would find these 
apples and take off several and go back to attend to 
our fishing. They were hard and sour as crabapples, 
only larger; it took a strong jaw with a good set of 
teeth, but they would allay hunger. Orchards in those 
days were very scarce and we would praise Uncle 
Johnny for what he had done in setting out those trees 
along the banks. When he would make his appearance 
in town in the spring our parents would say that he 
would take us out of town as a scare; but we soon 
learned different. 

His wearing apparel was a sight. One foot 
shod and the other bare, with a claw-hammer coat and 
a plug hat--some cast-off clothing of a benevolent 
parson--anda Bible underhis arm. He was a religious 
man, pleasant in his conversation and liked the com- 
pany of young boys. When asked why he did not wear 
a boot or shoe on the other foot, his answer would be 
that his creed would not allow it. My brother David 
living in Fort Wayne, in his short history of the early 
settlers of the city mentioned this man as a pioneer, 
and that he had passed away at thehome of Mr. Archer, 
some three miles north of the town--also another old 
pioneer of Fort Wayne. 


RECALLS PETER KISER 


One other man that is often talked of is Peter 
Kiser. He came to Fort Wayne in the early 30's from 
Piqua, Ohio--a stout young man. He associated him- 
self with Mr. Works in the provision business, as Mr. 


Kiser was a good butcher, but they did not remain to- 
gether long. Their business was at the west end of 
Columbia Street. 

It was soon learned that he had formed a new 
partnership. The firm was Comparet and Kiser on 
Calhoun Street, which was quite extensive, furnishing 
provision for the canal. Kiser had no education but a 
good memory. He could count up in his head as quick 
as anyone could add up with a slate and pencil. Fora 
large man he was quick in his move. If he had a rush 
he would tell them to keep their shirts on--he'd soon 
wait on them. They bought dressed pork for $1.50 per 
hundred--not corn-fed hogs, as not much corn was 
raised in those days; hardly enough to feed the people. 
These hogs were let run in the woods and fattened on 
the hickory nuts, beech nuts and walnuts, of which the 
woods were full. 

I was talking with one of our citizens afew days 
ago and the conversation came up in regard to Kiser. 
He said: "While in business, not having any education, 
he would make characters to represent articles that 
he would sell. He generally sold for cash, but occa- 
sionally he would trust some well-to-do farmer for 
goods purchased, knowing it was perfectly good. And 
it was true of him. I often stayed in the store to help 
and run errands, and often saw on the joists of the 
building, characters marked with chalk, but did not 
pay any attention to it at first. However, soon I found 
what the marks were. 

"One day a customer came while I was there 
and said, ‘Peter, I want to settle with you.' 

"Kiser stepped into the room where the joists 
were free to mark on and looked up and said: 'You got 
this, ' pointing to some four or five characters on the 
joists, then reaching the last one, a circle, he added, 
"You got a cheese. ' 

'"No, I did not get a cheese,' replied the cus- 
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tomer, ‘I tell you what I got--it was a grindstone. 
Peter said: "That is right. I forgot to put a hole in the 
center. ‘" 


PAYING THE INDIANS 


This man served in the legislature. He was 
well gifted for a man that could neither read nor write. 
While he was in partnership with my father they al- 
ways had the contract to furnish rations--consisting of 
flour, beef and salt--at the Indian payment. I was se- 
lected on these occasions to go with Kiser, as we 
would drive four or fivehead of cattle withus to butch- 
er. Allen Hamilton was appointed agent to pay the In- 
dians what the government agreed to pay for their 
lands. The place selected for the payment was four 
miles west of Huntington, then four miles north of 
the canal in a dense woods. Some two acres of ground 
was cleared out on the bank of a small creek, the ob- 
ject being tokeep them sober, until they received their 
money, as the agent would not allow any liquor on the 
ground and all shanties were strictly guarded from 
handling anything in that line. After paying the poorer 
class at his place, they would move back to the canal 
at the home of Chief Lafontaine (son-in-law of Chief 
Richardville) he having a nice home on a large tract of 
land. The agent would soon have the tribe paid off, as 
no ration was furnished at this place. This would last 
about two weeks. In the year 1845 was the last pay- 
ment, as those that had no homes at that time were 
taken west. The contract for their transportation was 
given to Alex Coquillard, of South Bend, Indiana. 

My father died in February, 1845, and the part- 
nership of Comparet and Kiser was thus dissolved. 
Kiser came to Fort Wayne a poor man, but remained 
there in business some forty years, one of the town's 
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best citizens. 

My brothers, Joseph and David Comparet in the 
commission business here, required more help as the 
business increased. Iwas solicited to help them, as 
we had built a warehouse in the middle 40's at the foot 
of Columbia and Lafayette streets on the canal. 

Something I have never seen written up is the 

early officers of Fort Wayne. Judge McMakin in his 
later days kept hotel in a two-story brick building on 
the northeast corner of Columbia and Calhoun streets 
(now occupied by DeWald, merchant) built by Jones, 
Hartman and Co., as Nos. 1, 2 and 3; No. 1 occupied 
by the owners; No. 2 by Chittenden, then by Christ 
Orff; No. 3 by Smith and Drake. This was one of the 
city's first good blocks. John P. Hedges, sheriff, had 
Doty in charge some years in the old log jail on the 
corner of Berry and Clinton streets. Hedges lived in 
a log house on the southwest corner on the same 
Street. Francis Miney, an old Canadian Frenchman, 
lived in a small log house where the Aveline house 
‘now stands. Farther east on this street were early 
settlers--Peltiers, Hoods, and Jacob Bowser--he was 
in the fanning mill business in those days; in after 
years they started up a foundry near Miller and Broth- 
ers cabinet shop. ‘They were located on East Main 
Street. Not many buildings on this street as old Matt 
Glinn occupied the north side of this square with his 
pony livery stable, it being a low piece of land. 

Farther east on Main Street on the corner of 
Market, was Zenas Henderson, anold pioneer. Mi- 
chael Hedekin was the owner of this entire block, with 
the exception of three blocks. His first step to build 
up was the Hedekin House on this square. ‘This was 
an honor to Fort Wayne and is yet standing, badly di- 
lapidated and out of date. 

Captain Suttenfield kept hotel in a hewed block- 
house where the grist mill now stands, opposite the 
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old Hedekin corner. ‘This man Suttenfield drilled the 
militia then on what was called training days. They 
would come in for training and go down on the bank of 
the St. Mary's River above the lower bridge and he 
would drill them without guns. We boys would go to 
see the drilling which would last at least two days. 
When the boys would lounge around his porch the cap- 
tain would go in the house and come out with his 
sword, and say that he wanted a boy for dinner. We 
would soon vacate the porch, and learned from him 
when to leave when he got tired of our company. 

John Lillie also kept hotel west on Columbia. 
Amos Compton kept hotel on the corner of Main and 
Court streets in a frame building. John Spencer built 
the Spencer House opposite the court house on Calhoun 
Street about the center of the block. It burned down 
but was a good hotel in its day. George Maier also 
had a hotel on Calhoun Street, south. These were the 
early hotels of Fort Wayne. | 

The first graveyard was on what is now Water 
Street (now Superior Street). In early days, North 
Calhoun Street was known as a road to Lee's Ford 
across the St. Mary's River to Bloomingdale. Some 
short distance from this road and immediately west 
from the jail there was a small one-story brick build- 
ing used for a school. This was the first school for 
us early children to attend. 

Immediately west of the school building --it be- 
ing on a sandy ridge--was the first burying-ground and 
many were laid to rest along this ridge--uncared for, 
with the graves grown over with briars and thorn 
bushes. 

The first building erected along this road in 
this graveyard was Philo Taylor's, the next belonged 
to a Mr. Wood and adjoined the one belonging to Tay- 
lor, and these men and many others were laid to rest 
a short distance nearer the river bank. One, a Mr. 
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William Lee, lived ina log cabin. Hewas also a pi- 
rogue man. This ford was named for him. 

At this ford the creek that Ihave mentioned as 
running up Harrison Street through a culvert under the 
canal, emptied its waters. 3 The first building erected 
on this creek north of the canal was a stone building 
on the corner of Water Street and Market Street. On 
the north side was.a log cabin occupied by Mr. Bowen. 
He was also a pirogue man on the Maumee River. He 
afterwards went into the brick business on the bank of 
the St. Mary's River. Two sons survived him, Mar- 
vin and Mason. They carried mail on horseback which 
was a tedious task to perform--to trail through the 
new country. 

Below Market Street on the east were many log 
houses fronting the river as this was the principal 
part of Fort Wayne in those days. 

In 1840 there was a big celebration here for 
Tippecanoe and Tyler Too" anda mass of people con- 
gregated around the old fort. There was built on a 
wagon a log house, and coon skins hung on the corner 
of the house, with a barrel of cider in the rear, and 
sixteen yoke of cattle hitched to the wagon. Twoca- 
“noes on wagons and filled up with boys and girls, 
drawn by four horses, each paraded the two streets 
then opened up as far as the old fort. In front of this 
was all common, which gave the crowd plenty of room 
for display. This was the Whig party. Everything 
was all harmonious throughout the day. It was my 
first celebration, as my father was a Whig and took 
much interest in it. It is wonderful to me how the 
town has grown, with its massive buildings, especially 
its palatial court house, occupying what was once a 
sand knoll. Jimson and other weeds grew on the ad- 
jacent vacant lots. 

About the middle of 1835 there came up the 
Maumee River a steamboat and landed up the St. 
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Mary's a short distance from where it empties into 
the Maumee. As soon as it landed the gangplank was 
thrown out and it was boarded by the citizens. I also 
followed on board, as a boat of this kind was a novelty. 
I related this steamboat story to the engineers who 
were working on the Wabash railroad at Antwerp in 
the early 50's. After I had finished they doubted my 
word, and ] made remarks that I had no witness, but 
to my surprise Isaac Woodcock spoke out loud: "Yes, 
and I run the boat up the river myself as captain." I 
said to the crowd: "How is that for proof?" They said 
it was as good as wheat inthe mill. This boat came 
up from Defiance, for an excursion up the St. Mary's 
and St. Joe rivers, but the water commenced falling 
so fast, she returned to Defiance. 


EARLY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS -- 
BOATING ON THE CANAL -- 
TOWNS FOUNDED 


In the early history of Fort Wayne, I see the 
names of Aughinbaugh, J. P. Hedges and Henry Coo- 
per. There are still several others who taught school 
there in the early days--McJunkin, M. P. Barber, and 
Stevens. Some of these teachers have taught school in 
the one-story brick schoolhouse where the jail now 
stands, as I was one of the pupils. Two young women 
from the state of New York came and started a school, 
Miss Hubble and Miss Mann, who were the first female 
teachers in Fort Wayne. They were competent teach- 
ers and did away with the rawhides and hickory gads 
that the male teachers had in their schools. These 
ladies were successful and were well liked by their 
pupils, of which Iwas one. There would be yet, some 
living in Fort Wayne, who attended their school. Miss 
Hubble was married to Royal W. Taylor, a merchant, 
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and Miss Mann married Hugh McCulloch, president of 
the first branch bank of Indiana at this place, and aft- 
erwards appointed secretary of the United States treas- 
ury under President (Grant) (Lincoln). 

There are yet remaining in Fort Wayne two old 
relics. One is the story and a half brick house on Co- 
lumbia Street, east of the Thieme Brothers building, 
and the Fort Wayne Sentinel, one of its first papers. 
Its proprietor and editor was Thomas Tyger. It has 
never changed its colors. 

The canal east from Fort Wayne was opened up 
for business in 1843, and they hada big celebration 
here. General Lewis Cass of Michigan, was the prin- 
cipal orator of the day. Iwas not there at the time, 
as my brother and myself were at school at Vincennes. 
We returned to our home in September of the above 
year, staging it from Vincennes to Lafayette and from 
there by canal to Fort Wayne on a boat loaded with 
corn for Toledo, and landed only a few rods from our 
old homestead. JI notice in the Defiance papers some 
one had written up an article stating there were three 
persons living who attended the opening of the canal at 
Union Town in 1846, three years after it was opened 
through to the lake. Better late than never. 

This change from Clarksville to Fort Wayne 
meant new business for me that had to be learned. I 
was assigned to a boat to take the grain to market on 
the canal. We procured a boat that had been in use 
some, although not a good one. The wheat coming in 
from the northern prairies soon made business lively 
on the canal. From Fort Wayne to Toledo was the 
best part of the canal in depth of water and width. All 
that was needed was a good set of hands, and any 
greenie could run a boat. I soon learned how to man- 
age one. 


TAYLOR'S LANDING 


In leaving the town, two miles down the Mau- 
mee, was a pirogue landing (on account of a dam 
across the river) called Taylor's landing. Itis now 
J. B. White's addition. The canal divided the dam. 
The water from the St. Joe River at the junction of the 
canal runs east and west. Here was a sixteen mile 
level, fourteen miles west and two miles east, witha 
lock at each end. ‘The canal was built close to the 
Maumee for three miles, now and then touching some 
bottom land. ‘The first place on the north side was 
ex-sheriff William McDaniel's between the canal and 
river. He kept supplies for the boats, as most of them 
made a stop for water and feed. McDaniel's wife was 
a Palmer, related to Hicksville people of that name. 
His farm was sold to two of our early settlers, Nelson 
Tustison and Hezekiah Loveland. Their places on this 
road were bought by Mr. Keener and Mr. Deatsman. 
This is out of my latitude, as I intend to write this 
Fort Wayne road up like I am doing all along these 
rivers. 

Where the canal leaves the river, and along 
down are good farms. Below the McDaniel farm, near- 
ing New Haven, was William Rogers, an old settler 
and also his sons doing business in New Haven. This 
place was a lively town with two stave factories. Near 
by was Burgess and Sons with good farms and nice 
residences. Below New Haven we reach the lock and 
packet station, kept by a German named Gronard. 
This is a twelve mile level extending to the stateline, 
and was very thinly settled between the canal and riv- 
er, which are some distance apart with bluffy banks 
along the river. Along here it was poorly timbered, 
and plenty of water each side of the canal, the land 
being almost covered at times. Below was a town laid 
out--Fair Post. A Mr. Ervin was the only resident. 
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This was between the river and canal and not a desir- 
able place for a town. 

Below this was Bull Rapids on the river. A.M. 
Ashley commenced to dam the Maumee and build a 
mill. The river here was very wide with a strong rif- 
fle, but it proved to be a failure. On the north side 
were high bluffs, and on the south side the bottom lands 
reach some distance below the rapids. A bend in the 
river was named by the early piroguers Ox Bow Bend. 
A large tract of land in this bottom was entered by 
Mr. Butt and still remains in the family. This is some 
distance from the canal. 

Nearing the state line we reach a lock on the 
east end of this level called Saylor lock, he being an 
old pioneer. While the canal was being built, and one- 
fourth mile from the Ohio and Indiana line, just below 
this lock was a packet station kept by George Ashley, 
also an old pioneer. On the river near here were sev- 
eral families--the Applegates, A. J. Smith, Rufus 
Goore, and Samuel Harris. 


1210012 
HAD NO BRIDGES--SCRIP CURRENCY 


In those days the people did not have bridges to 
cross this river. They had to ford, or if urgent busi- 
ness compelled them to cross during high water, they 
would swim a horse alongside of acanoe. Ihave ac- 
complished this myself. Another town was laid at the 
state line during the digging of the canal. This laid 
out town did not build up as was expected. Edward 
Foster, an old resident of our Jericho, not liking the 
mud and water there, located on the high bluff near 
this place. 

During the construction of the canal in Indiana, 
the legislature passed a law for the state to issue 
scrip to pay the contractors for the work in digging 
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the canal. My first notice of it was when in the pro- 
vision house of Comparet and Kiser, Kiser stepped out 
and went up Columbia Street for a short stay, I re- 
maining to look after the business. A man with a yoke 
of cattle drove up to the store and came in and wished 
a barrel of flour. I said all right. He wanted to know 
the price of the flour. I said five dollars. He ordered 
a barreland I rolled it out on the walk where he handed 
me this scrip just from the mint. We rolled it on his 
cart and he pulled out. Kiser soon returned and I 
handed him the bill received. He said, ''What did you 
sell for that?’ I said, "A barrel of flour."’ He said 
that we cannot sell flour for white dog, nicknaming it. 
I told him the man who was well known and Kiser 
started out and overtook him on Berry Street, where 
he had stopped to transact some business. Kiser got 
other money for his flour, and after returning told me 
that "white dog" was only worth 40 cents on the dollar. 
It was good at its face for canal lands. ‘This was the 
only kind of money the contractors had to pay their 
hands for labor. Michael Redikin took in this scrip at 
a big discount and was successful with it, as he came 
to Fort Wayne during its construction a poor man and 
in a few years was prosperous. 


SCRIP FOR CANAL PURPOSES 


I will give a little history of what I experienced 
in this scrip issued by the state for canal purposes. I 
was employed by Thomas Hamilton in the store at Fort 
Wayne and he had bid off some canal lands, paying a 
small amount down, and the balance running a certain 
number of years. He sold these lands to some emi- 
grants, but did not have any deeds for them. He said 
to me, "I want you to go to Logansport--the location 
of the Canal Agency Office--and pay the amount yet 
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due on these lands.” He was not able to procure scrip 
at a discount and gave me Ohio and Indiana currency 
to pay it. He had everything in readiness for my trip. 
I boarded a packet boat, as there was a line running in 
those days, and arrived at Logansport in due time and 
found many there on the same mission as myself. I 
found the office crowded, so returned to the hotel to 
wait my turn. While sitting in the hotel office, there 
came ina man I well knew. He stepped over and gave 
me his hand and asked me many questions about Fort 
Wayne, as he had been an old citizen there. I also 
related my business to him and he gave me pointers 
on how to save some money. He was handling this 
scrip and assisted me in the work, so I received the 
deed for the land all in good shape--and it was paid 
for in canal scrip and I had $25 over. He gave me the 
benefit of the discount and would not take one cent, 
saying he had received his profit in the scrip. I 
thanked him and left for home. 

After reaching home I turned over the deeds 
and everything was satisfactory. I said to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, "If all is correct in the deeds I have $25 dollars 
I made in procuring scrip," so I related how that it 
came about through Mr. Laselle's influence. He said 
it was my money, not his, as the amount he sent with 
me paid for the lands and he had received full value 
for his money and would not take any of what I had 
made in the deal. 


SKETCH 


In the fall of 1841, I and brother Theodore, 
Oliver Renaux, Lucien Lacroix, two Lafontaine boys 
and Oliver Aveline of Peru were taken to Vincennes to 
school. In the fall of '42, we returned home during 
our vacation. On our return to school, we were re- 
inforced by Louis T. Bourie, Alexander Hedges from 
Fort Wayne, then several more scholars joined us at 
Huntington and Peru, two (of them) Godfrey boys. In 
the year 1835 my father took my brothers Joseph and 
David to Detroit, Michigan, to school ina sleigh, go- 
ing down the Maumee River on the ice. Lawrence 
Renaux, a cousin, was to follow with a sled with their 
trunks. 

I became acquainted with a man that came to 
Defiance. His name was Edwin Phelps. He wished to 
know of me if I remembered of my father taking my 
two older brothers to Detroit to attend school. ‘Then 
he had seen them there and got in conversation with 
my father in regard to the trip on the ice from Fort 
Wayne to Toledo, as there were no roads in those days 
and when the winter came and the river froze up would 
remain frozen till the middle of April as the dense 
forest of timber along the river and the brush frozen 
in the ice kept it from moving out, only by a freshet. 
The river Maumee was the only means of getting out 
of Fort Wayne in those days in the summer by pirogue 
and in the winter by sleighs or sleds as there were no 
dams built until the canal was in progress at Fort 
Wayne. 

Mr. Marshall Wines had the first dam built 
right east of town across the Maumee. There he 
erected a grist mill below Harmar's Ford adjoining 
our Old homestead. Just below this dam the pirogues 
landed their freight at what was known as the Taylor 
landing. ‘Then the goods had to be hauled a distance 
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of one and a half miles to the town. This was a zig- 
zag road from the landing to reach the road running to 
New Haven. 

When a boy of those days, (I recall) at these 
places where the Maumee River pirogues would gather 
and take in their supplies of whisky, Columbia Street 
would be blocked as rings would be formed for holiday 
fights for the entire length of the street on their way 
to the boat landing. 

The first branch bank of Indiana was opened in 
the basement of the brick house where I was born. The 
Honorable Hugh McCulloch, president, M. W. Hubble, 
cashier. This branch bank was started in the latter 
part of the thirties as it was in the time of the exten- 
sive fur trade as there was nothing else that money 
was needed for, only to purchase the fur animals of 
the wilderness. My father and the Ewings were the 
principal men in the packing and shipping as they had 
experienced men to do such work. In the spring of the 
year when the animals began to shed their coats, the 
coon, mink, muskrat, and the deer hides, these were 
boated down the Maumee River to Maumee City, as 
Toledo was not yet started up as the canal was extend- 
ed four miles below to a place called Manhattan but 
found no harbor there for vessels or steamboats to get 
near shore. 


NOTES 


1. According to Father Denissen's Genealogy 
in the Burton Historical Collections, Detroit Public 
Library, Charles Michael Alexander Comparet was 
born January 4, 1828, the fourth of six sons of Francis 
Comparet and Eleanor Gouin Comparet. He repre- 
sented the fifth generation of the Comparet family in 
America. The memoirs appeared in the FORT WAYNE 
SUNT | NES. beginning February 1, 1902. His birthplace 
was Fort Wayne, in the brick house on Columbia Street 
where the first Branch Bank of Indiana was started, 
according to his own statement. ‘These memoirs cov- 
er the period from the time of fur-trading to the build- 
ing of the present Court House. 

2. Wines Farm is the present site of Concor- 
dia High School and Junior College, is soon to be the 
new home of Indiana Technical College. 

3. Recent excavations verify the location of 
the culvert and the graveyard. 
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